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stark clarity in such families. While it is true that many of these families are poor or distressed in other ways, many are not. Large numbers of such families are found in every socioeconomic stratum. Single parenthood is, for most families, a period of transition rather than a permanent status (Bane, 1976); yet longitudinal research on the process of family formation, dissolution, and reformation is difficult to find. Such research would contribute to our understanding of the challenges and problems in combining work and family life and the potential impact on children. At present a large part of the literature on these topics consists of self-help paperbacks filled with anecdotes and case studies drawn from the files of marriage counselors.
The impact of work roles on women and their families is another area of research that deserves more systematic clarification than it has received. Job satisfaction influences the effectiveness of mothering and the activity of children (Hoffman, 1980), yet we do not know what aspects of a job lead to satisfaction. The content and meaning of women's work as it relates to children has largely escaped analysis (Gerson, 1981). There are, to my knowledge, no ethnographic studies of the workplace or the employment context for women that link specific aspects of work to family or child-rearing patterns and outcomes.
Finally, few studies have examined the outcomes for children by comparing children within the same family. In recent studies of the impact of socioeconomic status on children, the strategy of comparing siblings has been used well. We know that sex and birth order are related to achievement differences between children (Adams, 1972), yet there are no studies that ask whether work influences the family dynamics among children. If one found that children had consistent reactions to parental work patterns, one would feel somewhat more confident in attributing them to the effect of common experiences. Moreover, by ignoring siblings one cannot ask how the employment of other family members contributes to family life and to outcomes for children still in school. In the context of explaining these linkages, it would be important to develop an integrated view of work in the life of the entire family, not just the relationship between the work of one parent and school outcomes for one child.
Small-scale ethnographic studies with intensive interviews have limitations: It is difficult to generalize without adequate baseline data and it is important to select samples carefully so that critical variations can be observed without confounding. Panel studies that promise partially to solve both problems are, however, now in progress. Subsamples can be selected for special study and one can compare the characteristics ofcannot be studied in depth by analyzing cross-sectional patterns.w..ducation was highly val-Bulletin 39(June):3-17.
